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Editorial 


THE bi-ennial meetings of the General Committee of the Feder- 
ation have proved to be mountain-top experiences. Ina very real 
sense each one of them has been a mount of vision. Judged by 
subsequent developments, it may reverently be said that some of 
them were mountains of transfiguration. It is doubtless too early 
to characterize with adequacy the recent meeting at High Leigh, 
but one thing regarding it already stands out distinctly,—it was 
indeed a mount of realization. As in possibly no preceding meet- 
ing, the members present found themselves, at the very threshold 
of their meeting, holding widely divergent views on not a. few 
important points. As the days of frank discussion, intimate fel- 
lowship, and united intercession unfolded, the members entered 
into a discovery or realization of a larger comprehension or 
synthesis. They found that they were absolutely agreed on “an 
earnest seeking for the will of God for the world, and all that is 
entailed in obedience to His will.” As a result of their honest, 
courageous, and conclusive thinking, they came forth from their 
discussions with a faith and programme having far larger and 
richer content. In the midst of wide diversity of experience, of 
varying angles of perception, of differing modes of expression, of 
countless individual insights into reality, they became more and 
more conscious of a deep and precious underlying unity. This 
was won not by compromise, but by transparent truthfulness. 
The High Leigh meeting witnessed, moreover, a larger realiza- 
tion and expression of the inter-confessional character of the 
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Federation. There were present, more than at any preceding 
meeting, representatives of the three great Christian Communions. 
The Christian Student Movements of all the Orthodox or Eastern 
Church countries—Russia, Bulgaria, Greece, Jugo-Slavia, Rou- 
mania, Syria, and Egypt—were present and made valuable con- 
tributions to the discussions. Certain of these Movements were 
for the first time brought into direct relation to the Federation. 
Possibly no group of delegates influenced the spiritual life of the 
meeting more profoundly than this Orthodox group. The new 
Federation Hymnal, “Cantate Domino,” a most truly cecumenical 
collection, used for the first time at High Leigh, made possible 
entering into spiritual fellowship with the Christians of other 
names and of other centuries in a most wonderful way, and con- 
tributed unmistakably to the spiritual unity of the gathering. 

The inter-racial solidarity of the Federation became more of a_ 
reality than ever. While the delegates realized anew the com- 
plexity, gravity, and urgency of the inter-racial and international 
problems which confront the students of all lands, they were at 
the same time even more vividly conscious of the essential oneness — 
of all true disciples of Christ among the students of the various 
races of mankind. The Negro leader, Mr. Max Yergan, and 
the Chinese leader, Mr. T. Z. Koo, proved to be true mediators 
as well as interpreters and prophets. Nearly all who were pres- 
ent have also borne testimony that, as a result of what took place 
at High Leigh, they have become more conscious than ever of 
the fact that the Federation is in truth a world Federation. 
The criticism, made on more than one occasion with great candour 
and in the best of spirit, that the Federation had hitherto been 
and still was too largely European and North American, was in 
reality most encouraging. Nothing could have been more re- 
assuring than the unmistakable evidences presented by the mem- 
bers from all parts of the world of their desire, and of the desire 
of the Movements they represent, to have a larger share in bear- 
ing the responsibilities of the Federation. United with this was 
an ever-deepening sense of the inter-dependence of the students 
of various Movements, continents, and races, and of their mutual 
obligations. 

High Leigh ushered all of its members into a deeper realization 
of the tremendous implications of the Christian Gospel. Through 
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them will be sounded out to the Christian Student Movements of 
all lands the clear challenge to a deeper study of Christ’s teachings 
and principles, of His programme and example, of His redemption 
and living presence. The closing words of the report of Commission 
Two will serve to bring home this challenge to all the leaders 
and members of the constitutent Movements of the Federation: 
“These needs are primarily a challenge to us as members of the 
General Committee. We pray for leadership. We must hurl 
our lives after our prayers. The victorious life, the contagious 
spiritual power, can come only from a consecrated personality by 
whatever name we call it. ‘The judgments of God begin in the 
house of God’; and the leaders that ought to be communicating 
power are ourselves. We lay it as a sacred charge upon ourselves 
and our colleagues that we do not depart from this place before 
we have devoted ourselves in obedience before the face of God, 
as individuals and as a united body through whom His power 
can move to victory among the peoples of the world.” 


Constructive Work of the Federation 
at High Leigh 
By Joun R. Morr 


OF all the twelve meetings of the General Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation held since its foundation in 
Vadstena Castle—namely, those held in Williamstown, Eisenach, 
Versailles, Sord, Zeist, Tokyo, Oxford, Constantinople, Princeton, 
Beatenberg, Peking, and High Leigh—the one held at High Leigh, 
August 7-20, 1924, was the most thorough and most productive 
in immediate results. Among the causes were: the greater 
length of time devoted to the recent meeting than to any of its 
predecessors, the more thorough preparation, the plan by which all 
the members collaborated in the work of the Committee, and the 
spirit which dominated the gathering—a spirit characterized by 
frankness, unselfishness, earnestness, and dependence on God. 
Moreover, particular attention should be called to the local 
arrangements made by our hosts, the Student Christian Movement 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The masterly planning and gracious 
hospitality of the leaders of the Movement left nothing to be 
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desired, and set a most difficult pace for any other Movement 
to follow. 

There were in attendance throughout the sessions of the 
~ General Committee between eighty and ninety men and women 
from thirty-five nations. All the constituent Movements of the 
Federation were officially represented. There were likewise 
present delegates from Corresponding Movements and from other 
Movements not yet brought into direct relation to the Federation. 
A group of expert workers and counsellors were in attendance to 
give special information. The official Minutes of the meeting, 
which have been sent to all members of the General Committee 
and to the offices of all the National Movements, give a full record 
of all that was achieved. Here we give in outline the principal 
decisions reached. These afford some indication of the invaluable 
constructive work accomplished. 


1. Admission of New Movements 


The Christian Student Movements of Hungary, Korea, and the 
Philippines were received into the Federation as constituent 
Movements. The one in Hungary has been in preparation for 
over fifteen years, but because of the War this desired step was 
delayed. The student Christian Associations of Korea had long 
been identified with the Federation, first as a part of the Chinese 
Movement and later as a part of the Japanese Movement. By 
mutual hearty agreement of both Japanese and Korean leaders, 
the Korean group now becomes an autonomous Movement within 
the Federation. The Movement in the Philippines, after several 
years of remarkable growth, had fully earned the right to be 
received into the Federation fellowship. 


2. Two New Corresponding Movements Accepted 


The Student Christian Movements of Bulgaria and Roumania 
were accepted as Corresponding Movements. While these 
organizations are relatively young and numerically small, their 
work exhibits many signs of vitality and gives promise of growing 
power and influence. The drawing of these two groups, com- 
posed almost entirely of students of the Orthodox Communion, 
into closer relation to the Federation will greatly strengthen the 
bonds between it and the Eastern Churches. 
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3. Relations to Other Bodies Defined 


The relationships of the Federation to other international so- 
cieties, both secular and religious, were more clearly defined and 
processes inaugurated which will result in ensuring more har- 
monious and fruitful co-operation. The most delicate and diffi- 
cult problems were faced with discerning sympathy and fairness, 
and it is believed that the outcome will be most satisfactory. 


4. Study of Auxiliary Organizations of Former Students 


For the first time in the history of the Federation attention 
was given to the subject of Auxiliaries of Student Movements, 
that is, to the organizations composed of former members. It 
was discovered that not fewer than ten of the constituent Move- 
ments in the Federation have such societies. A special study of 
these agencies has been instituted and a report will be presented 
at the next meeting of the General Committee. 


5. Continuance of Extension Work 


The General Committee voted to continue and, should increased 
financial resources become available, to enlarge the Extension 
Work of the Federation. Particular attention was given to the 
work thus being accomplished among Russian refugee students 
and among foreign students in general in such centres as Berlin, 
Paris, and Prague, and to pioneer work in certain fields of 
Central and Eastern Europe. In view of the clamant need and 
admitted value of such pioneer activity, it is to be hoped that the 
sacrificial efforts of Movements most favourably situated eco- 
nomically may soon put the Federation in a position to expand this 
kind of service. 


6. Attention to Unoccupied and Under-occupied Fields 


At High Leigh certain vast and most critical situations were 
pressed upon the attention of the Federation leaders. In par- 
ticular, the almost completely neglected field represented by the 
student communities among the 235,000,000 inhabitants of the 
Moslem world, the multitude of indifferent and agnostic students 
throughout Latin America, the almost limitless field comprising 
over five million students, schoolboys, and schoolgirls of the 
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government educational system of China, and the multiplying 
native institutions of the continent of Africa, presented a most 


- urgent and deeply moving challenge, which must be heeded. 


7. European Student Relief 


The whole policy of the European Student Relief was recon- 
sidered in the light of changed conditions. We were reminded 
that during the four short years which have elapsed since this 
campaign of helpfulness was launched at our Beatenberg meeting, 
over $2,000,000 has been raised by the students in all parts of the 
world, and imperatively needed help has been rendered to literally 
tens of thousands of students in different parts of Europe and 
the Near East. After prolonged discussion it was decided to 
continue the E. S. R. organization with a reconstituted and en- 
larged committee appointed by the Federation. A budget not to 
exceed $175,000 was recommended and subsequently adopted by 
the new Relief Work Committee. The scope of the relief pro- 
gramme for the coming year has been modified. So-called in- 
tellectual relief will have a larger place relatively than heretofore. 
Emphasis will still be placed on furthering self-help and student 
co-operative enterprises. It is expected that a very limited 
amount of physical relief work will be required. The fields call- 
ing for chief attention will doubtless be Russia and Germany, 
also widely scattered groups of refugee students. 


8. Changes in the Constitution 


Certain changes were made in the Constitution. These were 
occasioned in part by the growth of the Federation. The status 
of Corresponding and Candidate Movements has been more clear- 
ly defined. Improved methods of electing officers have been 
adopted. A more complete system of Standing Orders has been 
prepared and will be further perfected. 


9. Increasing Student Participation 


It was made even more evident at the High Leigh meeting than 
at the one held at Peking two years ago that the students are de- 
manding larger participation in the affairs of the Federation. A 
special Commission to deal with this subject prepared a careful 
report abounding in practical suggestions. It is believed that if 
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the various Movements give prompt heed to the recommendations 
of this report, the result will be to give the student members a 
realizing sense of their intimate relationship to the Federation 
and of their responsibility to further its work. 


10. The World Point of View. 


Almost every day of the High Leigh meeting there were un- 
mistakable demands from different members that the Federation 
in all its planning and action constantly seek to hold in promi- 
nence the world point of view and to develop a truly world-wide 
service. It came as a surprise and as a source of gratification 
to many to learn that, notwithstanding its very limited staff, the 
Federation has been able to extend its service to so many areas 
of the world field. It was pointed out that during the past year 
one Federation Secretary has visited the Student Movements of 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, and parts of Europe; 
another has made an exhaustive tour throughout South Africa as 
well as to various European fields ; another has assisted the Move- 
ments of the United States and Canada; another has made a most 
notable tour throughout India and Ceylon; and the Chairman of 
the Federation has visited student communities of North Africa, 
Western Asia, and countries of Southeastern, Eastern, and 
Central Europe. There has probably been no one year in the 
history of the Federation in which so many parts of the world 
field have received personal visits from Federation represent- 
atives. Nevertheless, the emphasis so spontaneously and per- 
sistently placed at High Leigh on the necessity and desirability 
of the Federation planning and action being made on a world- 
wide scale, constituted in itself a fresh and convincing evidence 
of the providential mission of the Federation. In this con- 
nection a timely action was that of placing a member of one of 
_ the Student Movements of the Southern Hemisphere on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and likewise a representative of the African 
or Negro students of the world. 


11. Federation Finances 


While the financial policy of the Federation has been greatly 
improved since the Beatenberg meeting, the report of the Treas- 
urer presented at High Leigh revealed a very unsatisfactory 
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situation. A considerable deficit had been accumulated. No 
committee did harder work than the one appointed to deal with 
the Federation finances. They had the unpopular and tantalizing 
task of putting on the brakes in the face of wide open doors and 
insistent demands for service on every continent. The con- 
servative policy adopted, however, was wholesome, and the con- 
structive plans outlined should, with the co-operation of the con- 
stituent Movements, soon liberate the Federation for larger under- 
takings. 


12. The Next Meeting 


Several invitations were extended for the next meeting of the 
General Committee. The final decision following the close of 
the General Committee meeting, unanimously agreed to accept the 
invitation of Denmark to hold the next meeting in that country 
during the two weeks beginning about August 10, 1926. It was 
also agreed to give favourable consideration to the holding of the 
subsequent meeting, namely, the one to take place in the early 
part of 1928, in India. It was felt that a longer period than two 
years will be required to prepare the various Movements for 
rendering the service desired from them in a field like India, and 
for receiving the benefits which should come from intimate con- 
tacts with that land. 


Some Impressions of Commission One 
By F. A. Cocx1n 


THERE is much virtue in “findings’—for some purposes. They 
can be conveniently printed, and, if they are good findings, they 
may give a fairly accurate summary of the discussions which led 
up to their foundation, at any rate to those who took part in the 
discussions. When we decided that Commission One should 
produce no findings of any kind we little realized that we were 
saddling ourselves with a much more serious responsibility, the 
task of attempting to put on record in some more general form 
the course, and the results of our two days’ discussion, of our 
topic, “What Conception of God does Jesus Christ Reveal to Us?” 

The difficulties of this attempt are obvious enough. On the 
one hand, it would be possible to give a fairly accurate summary 
of what was actually said by almost everybody who spoke. But 
that, quite clearly, would not really convey the true significance 
of the discussion. On the other hand we might attempt to pro- 
duce an impressionist sketch. But here again the dangers are 
manifest. And yet, with all its dangers, the second method holds 
out more hope of giving something like a true impression of what 
really happened. And the following pages do therefore attempt 
a general survey both of the preliminary investigations and of the 
actual discussions. If, after reading them, any of those who were 
present feel that one or another point of view has been inadequate- 
ly stated, that a fine shade of meaning has been missed, or a 
particular argument misrepresented, their pardon is asked in ad- 
vance, and they are requested, of their charity, to reflect upon the 
difficulty which they themselves would find in recording their 
own impressions of those two days, with anything like a feeling 
of certainty that they had been scrupulously fair to all concerned! 


The Purpose of the Commission 


We. knew beforehand that we were embarking on a difficult 
and a delicate task, which would call forth all our powers of 
honesty and understanding and patience and mutual respect. We 
knew, in a word, that we were to attempt that most searching of 
all the Christian duties, “speaking the truth in love.” But we 
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knew also that it was a task which was demanded of us by the 
time and the conditions in which we live. ‘No one,” as we were 
reminded in the preliminary letter, “who contemplates the tragic 
conditions which prevail in many parts of the world at the present 
day can fail to see in them a tremendous challenge to those who 
think and profess that they have found the true way of life. In 
many cases, behind the obvious physical need and suffering, there 
is an even more urgent spiritual hunger which demands satis- 
faction. Are we, as a body pledged to carry the Gospel of Christ 
to students, meeting that need? Have we the wherewithal to 
meet it?” 

We realized further that in facing this absolutely central 
question of the significance of the revelation of God in Christ, we 
were bound to reach the deepest level of conviction, at which 
acute differences do appear, just because of the intensity with 
which the convictions are held. But we knew also that the 
attempt must be made, that to refuse to face our differences 
would be mere cowardice.. Perhaps none of us knew how much 
we were going to gain from the honesty and patience called out 
by the attempt. 


The Method of Discussion 


On the basis of the material sent in by the various Movements 
in response to two questionnaires, a preliminary document was 
drawn up as a guide to the discussion. In this the subject was 
divided into three main sections:—(1) The “given” element in 
Christianity (La donnée chrétienne) : the content of the Christian 
revelation regarded as a fact, as something presented to us, for 
our acceptance or rejection, in the life and death and teaching of 
Jesus Christ. (2) The attitude of students toward this “given” 


element: the impression created upon their hearts and minds — 


when confronted with this revelation; their attraction or repulsion, 
and the causes of it; their perplexities and misunderstandings ; and 
along with these, the results of our experience in trying to meet 
the difficulties and overcome the refusals. (3) The basis of spirit- 
ual fellowship in the Federation: In the light of the foregoing 
discussions what is the real bond which unites us? Common 


goodwill pooled for the service of humanity is not enough. Doc- — 


trinally our differences are real. Where are we to look for 
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something deep and strong enough to unite us in spite of our 
diiferences? 

What we hoped to achieve in following the outline sketched 
above was something like this: We wanted first of all to bring 
home to ourselves, as positively as possible, the full meaning of 
the revelation of God in Christ contained in the Gospels and in 
the New Testament as a whole. We wanted to face it as a fact, 
and see how far the limited apprehension of its meaning, in life 
as well as in thought, to which any one of us or any one of our 
Movements had attained, fell short of the reality. Perhaps at 
the outset a latent contradiction was contained within the very 
form of stating our aim, a contradiction which kept cropping up 
in the discussion, and separated rather sharply two sections in 
the group. We were trying to present to ourselves the Christian 
revelation in its originality and fulness, as a fact, independent of 
our limited and faulty realization of its meaning. And yet, as 
some of us felt, and stated, explicitly or implicitly, in our contri- 
butions to the discussion, what other starting point can there be 
for any apprehension whatsoever of the Christian revelation, ex- 
cept that realization of its meaning and efficacy to which we,— 
not as isolated individuals, but as the heirs of the whole Christian 
heritage,—have attained? This opposition of an ‘‘absolute” to 
a “relative” standpoint was one of the fundamental divergences 
throughout the whole discussion. 

Whatever may have been our differences with regard to the 
first section, in the second we were all agreed to be “Relativists.” 
Our object was to see the situation through the eyes of students; 
and we were reminded, wisely enough, that in thinking of the 
difficulties and needs of students we do well to remember that the 
dividing line between “Christian” and “non-Christian” is one 
which it is often difficult, if not dangerous, to draw. When we 
talked generally about “students”, many of us perhaps were think- 
ing most of individuals or groups whom we knew, who are just 
on the fringe of our membership, and are held back from enter- 
ing the fellowship by some moral weakness or some genuine in- 
ability to understand. A few of us, some more honestly and 
outspokenly than others, voiced, under the name of “students’ 
difficulties”, doubts and hesitations of our own. 

The third section was intended to draw us in the direction of 
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some positive conclusion. We did not want to shirk the diffi- 
culties, or to accept any cheap and easy concordat, which might 
signify little save that we wished to save our faces by ending on 
a note of agreement. (Possibly just that impression was con- 
veyed to some people by the concluding meeting. If so the fault 
was due to an error of judgment on the part of those who had 
the responsibility for directirig the discussion throughout. It was 
not easy to see how best to use that last hour at the end of a long 
day’s talking.) We did hope that as a result of our enquiries we 
might have gained a new and deeper mutual understanding, which 
would enable us to realize that in our very differences there was 
a real basis of unity, the very fact that we all cared passionately 
about the things on which we differed. 


Some Impressions of the Discussions 


For the sake of clarity, especially in the early stages, a series 
of questions was prepared, which the members of the group were 
asked to take as their starting point. By what some people re- 
garded as an error of judgment, the first question dealt with “the 
conception of sin which the Gospels present to us.” It was felt 
that we should have done better to start straight away with the 
central question of the character of God as revealed in Christ. 
In the minds of others, however, the question of sin was clearly of 
the first importance and was indeed rightly placed first, since in 
their view it was through a true and deep sense of sin that many 
came to their first realization of the need of God. Classifications 
are dangerous, but it would be interesting to analyze this differ- 
ence of opinion a little further, and discover how far the latter 
group was representative of those countries to which the War 
and its consequences are still a very present reality, while the 
former represented those to which it always was, or now is some- 
thing comparatively remote. In any case the discussion was far 
from valueless. One of the most interesting points of view put 
forward was that which laid emphasis on the significance of the 
idea of “life” (as presented in St. John’s Gospel), and identified 
sin with “death”, that is with all that is antagonistic to the true 
attainment of true life. Many speakers noted, as characteristic 
of the majority of students, a sense of restlessness and dissatis- 
faction rather than a sense of sin. They ask themselves not 
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whether they have offended against God, but whether life itself is 
worth the trouble of living. They do, in some cases, feel a 
passionate desire for values which they can recognize as eternal; 
and from this stage they may pass to a sense of the need of 
personal strength to enable them to respond to the appeal of 
these values. But to most of them the thought of sin as dis- 
obedience to the will of God is an alien one. It is not until 
men get a vision of the love of God passionately seeking man’s 
highest good, hampered at every turn by human blindness and self- 
ishness, but triumphing over them by that unshakeable endurance 
which is shown in the Cross, that “sin” comes to have any real 
meaning as a vital factor in the experience of any individual. 

Next day we turned to our central question, “What conception 
‘of God does Jesus Christ reveal to us?” and after spending the 
morning on that subject passed on in the afternoon to consider the 
main difficulties which students feel in face of the Christian con- 
ception. It is an almost hopeless task to convey an adequate 
impression of these two sessions, if only for the extraordinary 
variety of the contributions made by different speakers, many of 
which clearly reflected the special circumstances or the particular 
religious tradition of their countries. 

Some speakers forced us back upon the need for hard thinking, 
confronting us with the questions which the young intellectuals of 
China are putting to their Christian fellow students, or the in- 
consistencies which a Moslem can too easily point out between 
Christian theory and practice. “Why is God?” “Why is God a 
Christian God ?” “What is a ‘personal’ God?” “What do we mean 
by saying that Christ is God?” Questions such as these, for which 
by the way we do not need to go to a professedly “non-Christian” 
country, cannot be put aside. They demand an answer, and they 
ean be answered only by those who have the courage to follow 
out any line of investigation for themselves, or the sympathy to 
share the adventures and difficulties of those who are embarked 
upon such voyages of discovery. 

Others pressed home upon us a different kind of need. One 
who spoke from as deep and tragic an experience as that of any 
in the room said, “I have no clear understanding of God. Christ 
Himself said that one cannot reach God with the understanding. 
But I believe in Him, and I know that that is the one need of 
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all our students. They are perishing for lack of faith, faith 
deep and strong enough to give them some hope amid the suffer- 
ing and despair of their present state. If we will be strong in 
prayer and the Christian life we may be, as it were, the little 
flame which will kindle the light in the hearts of our fellow 
students.” 

Once again on certain points there seemed to be a marked 
divergence between two main types of thought. There were 
some who emphasized Christ’s revelation of God’s character as 
love, stressing the naturalness and simplicity of His teaching on 
this fundamental subject. There were others to whom the love 
of God appeared rather as a profound mystery. In our sinful 
state, alienated from Him, the wonder is that He can and does 
love us; and the Cross, the central mystery of the Christian faith, 
stands to mark the price of that love. Here again one could 
discern clearly enough the influence of actual conditions of life, 
and of dominant tendencies of thought and teaching in various 
countries. 

By the end of the afternoon few of us perhaps felt quite 
clear as to where we stood; some even doubted for the moment 
whether there really was any common standing ground at all. 
And in the closing meeting we tried therefore to face the situation. 
Dr. Rutgers stated frankly the difficulties which he and others 
felt as to the possibility of real spiritual fellowship between people 
who differed as widely as some of us had shown ourselves to do. 
It cannot have been easy for him to say what he did, but we 
could not have done without it. And then in turn three or four 
speakers tried to show where, in spite of the differences, they 
still found a real basis of unity. They reminded us that the 
Federation does not consist in any committee or commission sit- 
ting tired with a long day’s argument in a stuffy room, but in 
groups of men and women, scattered far and wide over the world, 
united to one another not in doctrinal statement, not even as yet 
in one common experience of God, but in faith and hope and 
need and in obedience. It was on this note that the Chairman 
closed. Our differences are not a thing that we can treat lightly: 
they are in a real sense a cross to be borne. But if in real 
obedience to what we can see of the will of God, we take up this 
cross, we shall find that in bearing it with true humility we enter 
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into an experience of His grace which will make us truly one. 
It may seem that in the preceding pages an undue emphasis has 
been laid upon our differences: and in a sense this is true. They 
were great enough in some cases, but perhaps they seemed at the 
time even greater than they were. As Mlle. Bidgrain reminded 
us, we must always allow for the fact that a speaker, who feels 
that he is representing one point of view as against another, tends 
naturally to state his case with some measure of exaggeration. 
As a matter of fact nothing has so much struck the writer, in 
reading through the notes of many of the speeches, as the way in 
which the same experiences and aspirations and needs were voiced 
over and over again by people who possibly thought at the time 
that they were far from agreeing with one another. But perhaps 
the best proof of the fact that there really was a profound unity 
underlying our differences was the spirit which carried us through 
the remaining ten days of our committee meeting. There were 
moments of real difficulty in the transaction of our business. That 
we came through them as well as we did may have been in some 
measure due to the fact that we had learned to understand one 
another rather better in our discussions on Commission One. 


How Can Our Christian Unions or Associations 
Help to Deepen the Spiritual Vitality 
of Their Members? 


Report of Commission Two at High Leigh, August, 1924 


Our terms of reference specifically confine us to the consider- 
ation of the spiritual life of our members. In our discussion, 
particularly in our consideration of the general background in 
different countries, we have felt bound to take account of the 
spiritual needs of students in general. At many points in the 
following report our remarks apply at least as much to the 
general as to the more restricted field. Attention is called to this 
in case any members of the General Committee should feel that 
some of the things we have said are not altogether applicable to 
members of our associations. 

As a result of our discussion in Commission Two, we find it 
desirable to present two distinct phases of the question: 


1. The marked diversity in the nature of the spiritual problems 
as presented from various parts of the field; 

2. The unanimity of opinion as to the very great importance of 
this question. 


Types of Spiritual Problems 


1. We feel that some of the contrasts presented deserve special 
notice. At the same time we wish to make it quite clear that we 
do not regard the instances we mention as descriptive of the 
whole situation: 


a. In some countries the representatives feel that most 
students are not conscious of a need for spiritual life nor even 
aware of its existence. Here the need is to awaken that which 
lies dormant. On the other hand, we hear of students who 
hunger for spiritual life and aim at conscious obedience to 
Christ based on an experience of repentance, regeneration, and 
surrender to Him. 

b. Some feel that the Church as it exists in their countries 
“with its heritage of dogmatism and corruption” cannot be 
expected to provide help in the deepening of spiritual life, 
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while others feel that it is to the Church that students must 
ultimately look for spiritual sustenance, and that the closest 
possible connection with the Church is desirable. 


c. In some countries there is a fear of emotionalism while 
in others the opposite tendency is noticed, as a re-action against 
the modern critical approach. 


d. The starting point and impelling motive differ widely. 
Some students who have at first little sense of personal need, 
and are indeed somewhat repelled by an emphasis on what they 
regard as mere introspection, are fired with the desire to do 
something towards the removal of the injustice and suffering 
which they see around them, and are led, through making that 
attempt, to find their own personal weakness and to desire a 
deeper spiritual life. Others start from a real sense of some- 
thing wrong with their own lives and feel that they must get 
that right before they can render any outward service. Some 
have even found that prayer is in itself service, when backed 
by sincere effort and love. Only through definite, united prayer 
have they been able to serve friends at the point of greatest 
need, and to accomplish works of love and service which seemed 
humanly impossible. 

e. Different economic conditions have definite bearings upon 
the situation. Prosperity seems in many cases to sap spiritual 
vitality. On the other hand desperate need and distress have 
forced some students back on God. Between these two there 
is a third group in whose case absorption in the task of meeting 
difficult material conditions has choked the desire for spiritual 
things. 

2. We believe that this diversity of experience, of perception, 
and of expression is a valuable contribution towards the under- 
standing of the problem in its world-wide aspect. What is more, 
there is an underlying unity in the conditions here outlined: the 
contradictions which appear therein are not antagonistic, they 
speak in varying tones of a universal cry for power. Over and 
over again the need has been expressed for strong spiritual 
leadership, contagious personalities, or, in the words of one 
delegate, “prophetic leadership bearing the testimony of God.” 
This is needed to save students from being content to stop short 
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of the best, and from failing to find in Jesus the fulness of a 
Saviour’s healing power: power to grow in purity, unselfishness, 
and fellowship with God, which are the gifts of the children of 
God, and power to achieve social and national objects which are 
in accordance with Christian principles. Such an experience 
brings the conviction of the supremacy of the Christian revelation 
over all others, and checks a flabby compromise between God and 
the world, or a vague relativity which can only see shades of 
gradation when the scene is set for a real conflict between the 
forces of good and evil. 


Recommendations 


It is with the conviction that we as a Movement, “distinctively 
Christian, pronouncedly evangelistic and aggressively missionary” 
in our aim and purpose, should face this situation that we desire 
to call the attention of the Federation to the following points: 


a. In the light of the great variety of conditions noted above 
we would emphasize the corresponding variety of the spiritual 
life. We must gain every help possible from an understanding 
of the sociological and psychological differences with which we 
are in touch. The approach tothe spiritual life will involve 
many different factors: a re-ordering of thought, or re-distri- 
bution of time; a revised sense of values, or a new discipline 
in daily life; a re-vitalized sense of sin, or a re-thinking and 
a re-statement of the significance of “sin” and “salvation” in 
spiritual life. 

b. It follows that we must be ready to employ a wide variety 
of method. Many students find in the services and Sacra- 
ments of the Church, the regular reading of the Bible, and the 
use of the traditional types of devotion the surest means of 
deepening their communion with God. To others, for one 
reason or another, these have become uncongenial or unhelp- 
ful. While we recognize that we have no right to abandon old 
practices simply because they are old, we recognize equally 
clearly that it is our duty to make experiments in methods such 
as may help students to appreciate the true value of their 
religious inheritance. Such experiments have repeatedly been 
made and we now have inherited Bible Circles, Conferences, 
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Volunteer Bands, and the Morning Watch, to mention only 
those introduced at one time or another in our Movement. But 
a totally new generation is here, and they look to us for the 
bold, consecrated imagination that will explore both old and 
new and express them in terms which the modern student can 
understand. One member put this yearning: “All feel that the 
basis of the spiritual life is in the New Testament. But there 
must be something more than a repetition of the words of the 
New Testament. Through the words of the past, Jesus Christ 
has to be realized anew. We look for a real answer from 
God—an answer for our generation.” 


c. We must be very careful on our side to recognize the stage 
at which students have arrived and to give them practical 
advice and help suited to that stage. But while this is true for 
practical methods, we must not be afraid to show them that 
prayer life, however attained to, is a discipline and so sets a 
high exacting standard before them, an obedience that is 
resolute and faithful. 


d. The World’s Student Christian Federation by reason of 
its increasingly cecumenical character opens up to us new 
methods of devotion and new ways of communion with God. 
We are hopeful that our growing contact with the Eastern 
Churches will be availed of, for mutual gain in this direction. 


e. Not much is gained by thinking of “prayer” and “service” 
as isolated items. There is a close link between them, and 
service is the natural result of a consecrated life. Service for 
some is the most real spiritual peace and satisfaction; for 
others it is a way towards a sense of sin; for others it is 
an expression of inward power. A _ student must realize 
that honest prayer must be linked ultimately to some work 
that God wants done. At the same time we must be on our 
guard against allowing the superficial activities of “‘service” to 
become in any sense an easily satisfying substitute for the deep- 
er personal discipline of one’s own nature by prayer and medi- 
tation. 


f. Spiritual life is a life of fellowship. ‘Human friendship 
helps to bring us near to God. At the same time the experience 
of friends whose love has been strong enough to overcome the 
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worst that we can do may help us to realize the awfulness of 
sin, and the significance of redemptive love.” 

g. These needs are primarily a challenge to us as members of 
the General Committee. We pray for leadership. We must 
hurl our lives after our prayers. The victorious life, the 
contagious spiritual power, can come only from a consecrated 
personality by whatever name we call it. “The judgments of 
God begin in the house of God”; and the leaders that ought 
to be communicating power are ourselves. We lay it as a 
sacred charge upon ourselves and our colleagues that we do 
not depart from this place before we have devoted ourselves 
in obedience before the face of God, as individuals and as a 
united body through whom His power can move to victory 
among the peoples of the world. 


What is the Function of Social Service in the 
Life and Work of the Christian Unions 


or Associations P 
Report of Commission Three at High Leigh, August, 1924 


A. It is the conviction of the Commission that the present 
social order is not wholly in accordance with God’s will, and that 
it is, therefore, the mission of Christian Student Movements to 
see that the students of the world set themselves individually and 
corporately to seek the will of God and the power to make that 
will effective in all their relationships in society. 

To this end it is necessary that students be brought into a vital 
experience of God through Christ, so that in all their life and 
contacts their hearts may be controlled by Christian love; that 
they earnestly and prayerfully study the problems and mal-adjust- 
ments which our present social system presents, together with the 
question of what God’s will may be; and that they engage in 
some practical Christian social service. 

B. It was apparent from the report presented to the Commis- 
sion that the words “social service” are used in different lands to 
denote quite different types of activity. The Commission did not 
think it necessary to secure a final definition of the term, but for 
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the purpose of discussion included under this head such work 
engaged in by members of Christian Unions, individually or 
corporately, as is directed towards the relief of human suffering, 
the lessening of ignorance, the combating of social evils, the 
upholding of right attitudes in all student life, or the trans- 
formation of such social conditions as seem to be contrary to 
God’s purpose of love. 


C. While we believe that in such matters the National Move- 
ments should be free to adopt the course which seems to them 
best, we would urge that some member of the Staff of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation be asked to give special attention 
to the promotion of social study and social service work among 
the various Movements of the Federation. 


D. We would further point out that in many forms of social 
service it is possible for students of all confessions and creeds 
to co-operate in full sympathy, and would urge, therefore, that in 
their social work the Student Christian Movements endeavour to 
express their faith more by their works than by their words, and 
especially that they do not seek, under the form of helping others, 
to derive prestige or advantage for their own organizations. 


What is the Function of International Study 
and Action in the Life and Work of the 


Christian Unions or Associations? 
Report of Commission Four at High Leigh, August, 1924 


As a result of our discussions we have discovered divergence 
of view at several points. We are, however, agreed that Chris- 
tians should be the living conscience of their nations in every 
aspect of national and international life. 

Finding in the present international and inter-racial situation 
many things fundamentally opposed to the will of God, we desire 
to call the attention of National Movements to the paramount 
importance of the following: 


1. An earnest seeking for the will of God for the world and 
of all that is entailed in obedience to His will. 


2. Study of the following: 


a. The causes of war and the attitude of Christians corpo- 
rately and individually to these causes and to participation 
in war. 

b. The relation of national sovereignty to international co- 
operation. 

c. The meaning of race, and the steps we should take to 
put into practice our belief in “the fundamental equality 
of all the races and nations of mankind.” 


Resolution 


That the report of the Commission and the proposals for 
amending it form an appendix to this resolution. 

A. The following is the report of Commission Four, on ‘What 
is the Function of International Study and Action in the Life and 
Work of the Christian Unions or Associations ?” 

We have realized anew in our discussion of this topic the 
complexity, the gravity, and the great urgency of the problems, 
national, international, and inter-racial, which confront the stu- 
dents of all lands; and the sin and suffering, spiritual as well as 
physical, in which we are all thereby involved. We come to- 
gether from all nations, united in our desire to know and to obey 
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the will of God. A heavy responsibility is laid upon us to seek 
to know and. to obey His will in the sphere of international and 
inter-racial relationships. We desire to call students in every 
land to give themselves to the earnest study of these questions; 
in particular we feel constrained to call attention to the following 
matters because they seem to us to be of pressing and universal 
importance: 

1. The study of the Christian Gospel in order that we may 
come to understand the Will of God as there revealed. 

There is even here among us divergence of view which 
should not be overlooked, but which should call us to still 
more serious study carried on with the intent of heroic 
obedience. 

2. The honest and fearless re-examination of such questions 
as: 

a. The conception of the State and of its sovereignty. 

b. The nature of true patriotism. 

The power of ideas, true and false, cannot be over-esti- 
mated. True action springs from true ideas. There is 
great need of clearer thinking. 

3. The principle, and a frank recognition of the possibilities, of 
change in individuals and in the minds and actions of peoples 
and of governments. 

We are convinced that the outward changes which we desire 
to see can only come about by changes in the inner life of 
men; they are not changes which can be brought about by 
external means, or by force, or hastily. On the other hand, 
a disposition to trust will evoke a similar attitude in others. 
Such inner change affects our outlook and attitude, our fac- 
ulties and thinking, our dispositions and motives. 

4. The facing of those aspects of international and inter-racial 
problems which most closely concern the students of our re- 
spective countries. We shall thus learn steadily to confront the 
realities amid which our lives are set. 

5. The study of and search for the solution of problems 
which, in one way or another, concern the whole world: 


a. Race 


(1) We re-affirm the declaration of the General Com- 
mittee meeting at Peking in regard to “the funda- 
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mental equality of all the races and nations of man- 
kind.” We believe that this fundamental equality 
demands of us full respect due to every personality, 
and the right to opportunity for its fullest develop- 
ment. 


(2) We recognize that in some Movements encouraging 
progress has been made since the Peking Conference, 
but we realize the difficulties facing many Move- 
ments. As their representatives, we hereby pledge 
ourselves anew to the overcoming of these difficul- 
ties by: 

(a) A resolute application of this principle of funda- 


mental equality and of the results of our study 
in every-day life in our colleges and nations. 


(b) A further study of the problem of race espe- 
cially in its biological, economic, and _ social 
aspects. 


b. War 

We would urge upon the National Movements to use all 
their resources and influence in order to create a public 
opinion favourable to taking every constructive step which 
will help to organize the world for peace, and to explor- 
ing the causes of war. We now believe that chief among 
these causes may be reckoned :—economic rivalries, the 
spirit of domination and imperialism, false education and 
national pride, newspapers which lend themselves to 
propaganda, the assumption of racial or national superior- 
ity, the oppression or exploitation of other races and 
minorities (religious, linguistic, or racial), and discrimi- 
natory legislation in such matters as immigration and 
treaties formed for purposes of exploitation. 

We do not find ourselves with unified conviction in regard to 
individual Christian duty in the event of war. We are entirely 
agreed, however, that within our Movements we must not only 
give full respect and moral support to such of our members as 
may feel that for them Christ’s leadership means that they can- 
not take part in war, but also that we realize a responsibility for 
others who, while obeying their sincere convictions, find them- 
selves oppressed by unfair social pressure. 
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6. The New Significance and Task of the Federation. 

We believe it to be God’s will that all those, in every race and 
nation, who know Him through Jesus Christ should be drawn 
_ together into a common fellowship of faith and service. There. 
are evidences in many parts of the world at the present time 
that in the good providence of God men’s minds and hearts are 
longing for a more complete realization of the reality of this 
World Community of Jesus Christ. A new era in the life of the 
Church opens before us. After centuries of disruption and dis- 
union there is an ever-growing desire to re-experience the life 
of the Church Universal as the soul and conscience of the world 
society. 

The Federation is for us a ground of hope for the appearance 
of the Church Universal. Its members may even now by faith 
participate in that larger life. Within the fellowship of the 
Federation the problems of human relationship may become 
solvent for those who face them in the spirit of God, and its 
moral influence may be brought to bear upon the general life of 
society outside of its fellowship. 

We affirm that it is the supreme duty of the various Move- 
ments comprising the Federation to nourish and build up this 
world fellowship of students of which it is the expression. 

We therefore call upon each Movement to re-examine the 
student life of its own nation to ascertain how far it includes 
within its fellowship all those who properly belong to the Com- 
munity of Jesus Christ, and if it does not, to study how this may 
be achieved. 


B. Divergent Views 


Some others preferred another statement analyzing the differ- 
ent points of view which became apparent in the discussion, and 
differing in the following points: 


1. In the first paragraph of the above report (A.) insert after 
e the earnest study of these questions” the following 
passage: 

Others of our number fear that by concentrating too much at- 
tention upon the powers of evil awaiting the fight of Christians 
in the future, we may lose the courage and strength of dealing 
effectively with the tasks which they regard as put by God 
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right before the present generation, and, therefore, think a 
progressive hastening towards God’s Kingdom possible largely 
in terms of international and inter-racial adjustment. 

There is one group among us which in taking account of the 
situation in which they are placed, find it impossible to express 
any view that might be binding upon Christians in general 
concerning what God’s revealed will is for Christians in their 
attitude towards political arrangements touching international 
and inter-racial relationships. They regard this as a matter in 
which every Christian or group of Christians should find for 
himself a revelation of God’s will through His Word. 

Others again find that in the Christian community to which 
they belong there is already a large amount of common assur- 
ance grown out of individual and corporate seeking of the will 
of God as to the duty of Christians in tackling international 
and inter-racial problems, and, therefore, wish to promote a ~ 
corporate activity as well as individual efforts in obedience to 
that conviction. 


2. Under heading 1 omit corollary in view of the above inser- 
tion. 


3. Under heading 5. b—“War”—replace first paragraph by the 
following passage: 


As to the question of war, there is agreement among us that 
war is one of the greatest social evils in our present interna- 
tional life. However, as to its abolition there is difference of 
opinion. Some of us feel that a fight for its abolition is a 
definite duty laid upon us by God Himself, as war is the most 
evident social evil and violation of His will that they know of. 

(Others feel that such a position is in danger of isolating war 
from all other social evils existing among us of which it is the 
most concentrated manifestation. These last think furthermore 
that the Gospel does not give us ground for the hope that a 
corporate and general obedience to God will ever be realized 
unless by God’s own intervention in establishing His Kingdom. 

The first group is of the conviction that the Gospel gives us 
some definite principles for our social life, for instance, that of 
common love, and that these can be applied in our corporate 
fight against war. Others again feel that it is not possible to 
speak of general principles of Jesus for social and international 
life without incurring the risk of imposing upon the Christian 
conscience again an external law, instead of leaving it depend- 
ent upon an inward guidance of the Spirit of Christ; and that 
in the existing non-Christian state of society the only way of 
grappling with such evils as war can consist in the efforts of 
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such who have dedicated themselves wholly to the will of God. 

With full accord, however, we would urge upon all National 

Movements the duty of promoting among their members a 

study of the general causes leading to war, and more especially 

a study of those specific problems connected with their own 

national life which endanger their peaceful relationships to 

other nations, in order to prepare the students to become, as 
citizens of their state and as leaders of the Christian forces 
therein, a living conscience of their nation. 

It is to be understood that the above interpretations of diver- 
gent points of view are not intended to be the full expression 
of any individuals’ or Movements’ convictions, but aim only to 
give an approximate description of two divergent types of thought. 
It should be understood, moreover, that as to the contents of the 
Report under all its remaining headings, no difference of opinion 
existed either in Commission Four or in the General Committee. 


C. Other View-points Registered 


Should any other groups or individuals desire to put on record 
any further points of view, the Chairman is to appoint a small 
Editorial Committee to receive and edit such reports, the latest 
time for receiving such statements being settled by the Commit- 
tee. (In connection with this section the following Committee 
was appointed: D. R. Porter, R. O. Hall, J. Victor, J. Mueller, 
and Professor Woodruff. ) 


The following statements were handed to the Committee as 
provided above: 


1. It became clear, during the discussions of Commission Four, 
that there was a considerable number of men and women in the 
General Committee who felt that for them their discipleship with 
Christ meant that they could never again support their govern- 
ments in waging international war. Reports from all over the 
world indicate that there are groups of students who have been 
led to take this same position. We urge upon all such that they 
use every possible means, including the report of Commission 
Four, to interest other students in securing a world of goodwill 
and international co-operation. 


2. As an expression of the feelings of a large number of 
those present in this meeting of the General Committee of the 
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W.S. C. F. regarding the divergence of opinion that has arisen in 
the work of Commission Four, the following declaration is made: 


a. 


Their conviction that war should be considered as the 
maximum expression of social and international organi- 
zation contrary to the fundamental principles of Christian- 
ity and, therefore, as an evil which should be absolutely 
eradicated from the world in order that Christian civili- 
zation may prevail. 


. Their conviction that working strenuously to realize this 


goal, Christian people serve as an instrument of the will 
of God and of the cause of His Kingdom, since the 
desire itself to fight such a serious evil proceeds almost 
exclusively from the teachings of the Gospel and exists — 
only in those who directly or indirectly have been en- 
lightened and inspired by the Spirit of God. 


. Their conviction that in order to realize His purposes 


concerning mankind, God has always used and still uses 
human beings, and, therefore, that it is useless to discuss 
whether war shall be eradicated from the world by God 
or by human effort, since human effort inspired of old 
by the eternal Christ, and later by the historical Christ, 
was and is nothing less than a manifestation of the power 
of God. 


. Their conviction, therefore, that one of the most urgent 


duties confronting the followers of Christ to-day, is to 
fight against war by all Christian means within their 
power, refusing henceforth their co-operation to any kind 
of activities provocative of war and endeavouring to 
enlighten public conscience in order that it may take the 
same attitude. 


. Their conviction that it has always been useless and con- 


ducive to the opposite result, to wait for a spectacular 
intervention of God in human affairs, in order to estab- 
lish His reign by force, when all history teaches us that 
the interests and growth of such a Kingdom have always 
been served by those men of power who, sensitive to the 
voice of the Spirit, have courageously placed themselves 
at the service of good against evil. 


Peking—High Leigh 


By Jute Marousxova 


Tue General Committee of the Federation is composed of dele- 
gates whom their Movements think to be most able to represent 
fully the character of their respective Movements. The Commit- 
tee is, of course, just as varied, complex, and united as the Fed- 
eration itself. All through its action the international, the 
student, and the Christian element can be felt. Hardly ever is 
one of these factors left out but not all of them stand out equally 
in the different questions that are discussed. For instance the 
General Committee at Peking seemed more occupied with the 
Christian and the international aspects of our work. The student 
element was not so much stressed as at High Leigh, where again 
the Christian and the student elements had the leading parts in 
the discussions. Quite naturally in April, 1922,—about three 
years after the Armistice—all minds were still filled with the 
horror of war and were perplexed about the solution of this 
problem. All the delegates came to Peking expecting some light 
on the question from the others and war became the chief sub- 
ject of our discussions. The largest and best contribution in 
these discussions was made by the delegates from the Orient. 
Another question which stood out more definitely perhaps be- 
cause of our meeting place was the one about Christianity and 
the non-Christian religions. Also in this the Orient had very val- 
uable thoughts to contribute. On the whole the Peking committee 
meeting was characterized by a strong desire for definite answers 
and solutions. This created a very high tension, a sense of 
oppressing difficulty, but it was at the same time a training in 
appreciating the others’ point of view, and finally the basis for 
a lasting fellowship. But above all it brought us back with 
full force to Christ as the Way, the Truth, and the Life. We 
all felt that there are no universal answers but that the answer 
comes to every one of us individually as we proceed—not without 
willingness to pay any cost—to grasp something of the mystery 


of God. 
Contrasting Experiences at High Leigh 


Such moments of clearer knowledge of God came to us in 
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High Leigh also but we arrived at them from quite a different 
side. The material arrangements had their share in it too. The 
Committee met in a quiet house in the midst of English meadows 
and trees, a milieu which for most of us from the West was 
much less distracting than the Orient had proved. Also for the 
first time in the history of the Federation two full weeks were 
given to the session. This did not mean leisure for anybody, 
but it did provide for more deliberate thinking and action than 
had been possible at Peking. In addition to the regular agenda, 
much time was devoted to discussions of the work of the Move- 
ments. Questions like “How can our Christian Unions Help to 
Deepen the Spiritual Vitality of Their Members?” or “What is 
the Function of International Study and Action in the Life and _ 
Work of the Christian Unions?” or “What is the Function of 
Social Study and Action?” were of general interest to every dele- 
gate and many could take part in the discussion, bringing in this 
way the experiences from the most remote corners of the earth 
into the reach of all the other Movements. The question of war 
came up again but though it did not become less complicated the 
discussion showed much more balance and more perspective in 
judgment than the Peking discussion had revealed. 

Another difference from Peking and a very happy one was a 
much larger group of new Movements. It showed how the Ex- 
tention Work of the Federation is growing in all directions, for 
the Movements represented included the Philippine Islands, the 
big continent of South America, and many of the smaller states 
in Eastern and Southern Europe. The delegates from these 
Movements were perhaps those who gained most from the com- 
mittee meeting. They had opportunity to exchange experiences 
with Movements at the same stage of development and also to 
learn from the experiences of long-established Movements. They 
found friends who care about their work and a living Federation 
which is most eager to help all these young Movements. And 
they will take to their Movements new visions—visions that are 
the moving power in pioneer work. 


The Discussions regarding the Nature of God 


The most lively discussions at High Leigh centred around the 
question, “What conception of God does Jesus Christ reveal to 
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us?” There were quite distinctively different ways of approach 
to the conception of Christ’s God, but just this discussion was 
the most fruitful and stimulating. The main difficulty in it was 
not the individual or the social approach but the difficulty of 
foreign languages, of different backgrounds, and above all of the 
different contents that are usually attributed to a word. Some 
people took words at their face value; others tried to cover with 
them deep individual experiences; and still others used them in 
their fullest implication, for the understanding of which literary 
study and a good deal of thinking are necessary. But just in this 
diversity something of God’s greatness was manifest. No mat- 
ter how the individuals expressed it, or from what nation or race 
they came, they all were sure of God, they found Him mani- 
fested in some way in their life, and they all were helped in their 
search by Christ. This was the marvel and this made one 
deeply grateful that God is not a God of one nation or race, 
somebody whom one finite human mind could penetrate fully, 
but a God rich far beyond our grasp, with uncounted ways of 
manifestation. 


A Tendency to Exact Definition 


The development of this feeling was much more organic at the 
High Leigh committee meeting than in Peking, perhaps because 
all through the discussions there was a tendency to define as 
exactly as possible the spiritual position of the different Move- 
ments and to discover in that the real basis of our fellowship in 
the Federation. This tendency helped to create—not without 
some difficulty, of course—a better Federation consciousness, 
which was the outstanding feature of High Leigh. We knew 
also that it was not our work but that He Who prayed “Ut 
omnes unum sint” was with us and led us to make this step 
forward. 


The Significance of the High Leigh Meeting — 
to Negro Students 
By Max YERGAN 


OTHER writers for this number of The Student World will in all 
likelihood describe the significance for all students, whatever 
their race or country, of the meeting of the General Committee 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation held recently at 
High Leigh. In addition, however, to what others may say in a 
general way there are several respects in which this gathering has 
a special meaning for Negro students of America, Africa, and 
elsewhere,—a meaning born of those results of the High Leigh 
gathering which mark a distinct advance in the participation of 
that racial group in the full life of the Federation and in their 
relationship to fellow students the world over. 

In the first place the High Leigh meeting was of significance 
to Negro students because it preserved, enlarged upon, and 
passed on to the future those developments which have made it 
possible for this large and growing section of students to share 
in the benefits, and contribute towards the realization of the aims 
of the Federation. This act of preserving and of passing on such 
a heritage is of no little importance, for it is inextricably bound 
up with some of the best religious and racial developments of the 
Negro peoples, in which may be seen a gradual widening of the 
spiritual horizon of Negro students, and a growing appreciation 
of their worth and possibility on the part of students of other 
races. 


The Result of a Gradual Process 


Moreover, this place that Negro students hold in the Federation, 
as evidenced by High Leigh, is all the more significant because 
it has come gradually through the years. As far back as 1907 
William A. Hunton represented American Negro students at the 
Federation conference in Tokyo. In 1913 at the Lake Mohonk 
conference a decided advance was made, not only by enlarging 
the number of Negro representatives present, but by extending 
the Federation outreach so as to include representatives of the 
then smaller groups of Negro students of Africa, as well as the 
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stronger and more numerous groups in America; for at the 
Mohonk conference not only were student leaders like C. H. 
Tobias, Dr. R. R. Moton, D. D. Jones, and others present, but 
also J. E. K. Aggrey of the Gold Coast, West Africa. In 1922 
for the conference and Committee Meeting held at Peking the 
first Negro member of the Federation General Committee was 
appointed in the person of Dr. W. J. King of Gammon Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Atlanta, U. S. A. That step marked a new depar- 
ture in the advancement of the relationship of students of this 
race to all other students, and made possible the unqualified claim 
on the part of the Federation to the full status of a world-repre- 
sentative body. Incidentally the appointment of Dr. King did 
more; it branded as untenable and cast out for all time, so far 
as the Federation and its influence on National Movements is 
concerned, the idea that Negroes are of a lower human order; 
and it positively and freely acknowledged their claim to speak 
for themselves in inter-racially representative gatherings. The 
High Leigh meeting of the General Committee included two 
Negro members: Miss J. A. Derricotte, who for the first time 
definitely related the Negro women students of America to the 
Federation; and Max Yergan from among African students of 
South Africa. These are some of the steps of progress made 
possible during the past twenty years by the generous co-opera- 
tion of Federation and National Movement leaders with Negro 
students. And so secure do these advances appear that it is 
difficult to visualize future Federation conferences or General 
Committee meetings at which Negro members will not be officially 
present. 


An Advance Step 


But, in the second place, High Leigh went a step further than 
previous Federation conferences and meetings, and in that 
advance lies even more significance. The contention that a race 
must ultimately be directly represented in every deliberative and 
legislative department of a body which affects the interest of 
that race is a very sound and obvious one. Moreover, such a 
contention is by no means an altogether selfish one. A realiza- 
tion that all peoples have a gift to bring to the world’s needs 
to-day is gaining ground on all sides; and nations as well as races 
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are seeing the necessity and likewise the wisdom of making mutu- 
ally and satisfactorily real the idea of co-operation. The World’s 
Student Christian Federation has set its seal of fullest approval 
upon such a realization by electing for the first time a member 
of the Negro race to its Executive Committee. This act of the 
High Leigh meeting was all the more significant because it was 
so ungrudgingly carried through. Indeed the choice was a well- 
nigh unanimous one, for on the first ballot the highest number of 
votes was cast for the Negro member, and on the second and final 
ballot he was just one vote behind the highest. We feel a sense of 
thanksgiving and grateful appreciation of all that has made possi- 
ble this fuller entry of Negro students into a closer communion 
with their fellow students of other lands and we pray for a richer 
fruitage in Federation developments because of these newer 
relationships. 


Re-afirmation of the Peking Resolution 


A third point of significance reflected by the High Leigh meet- 
ing is to be seen in its re-affirmation of the resolution passed at 
Peking on the equality of the races. The Peking resolution read 
as follows: 


“We, representing Christian students from all parts of the 
world, believe in the fundamental equality of all the races and 
nations of mankind and consider it as part of our Christian 
vocation to express this reality in all our relationships.” 


In response to what was an appreciable feeling in the Committee 
that this resolution required some amplification, the following 
was agreed to: 


“(1) We re-affirm the declaration of the General Committee 
Meeting at Peking in regard to ‘the fundamental equality of 
all the races and nations of mankind.’ We believe that this 
fundamental equality demands of us full respect due to every 
personality, and the right to opportunity for its fullest develop- 
ment. 

“(Z) We recognize that in some Movements encouraging. 
progress has been made since the Peking Conference, but we 
realize the difficulties facing many Movements. As their rep- 
resentatives, we hereby pledge ourselves anew to the overcom- 
ing of these difficulties by: 


(a) A resolute application of this principle of funda- 
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mental equality and of the results of our study in 
everyday life in our colleges and nations. 


(b) A further study of the problem of race especially 
in its biological, economic, and social aspects.” 

The writer can make no more fitting comment on the above 
than that made by Dr. King, who was present at Peking when 
the first resolution was passed: 

“This statement does not mean that the Federation is not 
mindful of the diversity in the gifts and graces of the various 

. groups nor is it forgetful of the marked differences between 
groups in the matter of their development or maturity. On the 
contrary while fully conscious of the fact that many groups are. 
in the earlier stages of their development, the Federation is 
saying that in its opinion all these groups will ultimately come 
to maturity; that each group has its distinctive contribution to 
make; and that each contribution, although different, is invalu- 

able for the life of the whole. * 

Finally, the High Leigh meeting was of significance to Negro 
students because it was in itself an evidence of what the Chris- 
tian leaven throughout the Federation, or the National Student 
Movements which constitute it, is doing to give practical content 
to the Federation’s convictions as regards the relationships of 
race to race. On the delegation to this gathering from the United 
States, representing the men’s and women’s Movements of that 
country, sat the grandsons and granddaughters of former Ameri- 
can slaves and slave-holders; by words and in their fullest con- 
tacts and fellowship, on committees, and before the full gath- 
ering, they supported as with one voice the only conception of 
race-relationships which the teaching of Jesus gives, and it was 
apparent that that delegation would go back to the American 
Movements with even more determination to build upon the 
splendid work which they had done in this praticular especially 
within the past fifteen years. A representative of the British 
Student Movement stated that for that Movement within the 
British Isles there was no race question, notwithstanding the fact 
that there are students of every race studying in that country. 
The writer accepts that statement for at their student conferences 
and the Student Movement House in London, one sees epitomized 
in inter-racial fellowship and goodwill what one is led to hope 
for because of the fact of Christ. From South Africa, the seat 
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of a race question even more acute than that in the United States, — 
there went to High Leigh representatives of the white and black 
races of that country. And though they may not absolutely 
agree on all questions, they are, without any qualification, in 
agreement that it is the full Christian message that the Movement 
must stand for in the realm of inter-racial relationships in 
Africa and that eventually social, economic, and other questions 
of such far-reaching import as the question of race in South 
Africa implies, must yield themselves to the mighty will and spirit 
of Christ the King. And to the end of making Him King, Negro 
students wherever they are found, gladly join hands with their 
fellows in this God-given task. 


Impressions—High Leigh, August, 1924 


By Harotp A. WoopRuUFF 


Our gathering took place in a beautiful setting. A fine old 
country house in a noble park amidst all the beauty and stillness 
of rural England; a house dedicated by the family whose home 
it had been for many years to the glory of God and the service 
of man. So to me there was an atmosphere of peace, of solemnity, 
of quiet assurance, of earnest hope from the opening meeting. 
Looking back over the fortnight one realizes that the explanation 
was voiced by our Chairman in that memorable address in the 
last session, “Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” Surely 
this was the experience of many. He was here, a very present 
help, in the very midst of us. 


Unity in Diversity 


How else should we have dared to meet?—for this General 
Committee with its representation of conflicting interests, of war- 
ring national aspirations, of racial antipathies, of old and new 
civilizations, and of present-day bitternesses, was a very microcosm 
of the world’s strife and perplexity. Glancing round the gather- 
ing one could not fail to realize the contrasting types. Here were 
German and French; Austrian and Italian; Japanese and Korean; 
British, Indian, and Egyptian; White and Negro from America 
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and from South Africa; Greek and Bulgar; Australian and Chi- 
nese; and many more. The meeting co-incided with the London 
Conference on Reparations, which made for tension at times! 
During our meeting there occurred serious trouble in the Sudan. 
What flux could be sufficient to produce an amalgam, what 
solvent to dissolve out truth and present it crystal-clear, from 
such material? Could one hope for harmony, could there be 
unity of purpose, was there possible in any real sense a spirit 
of brotherhood? For me at least the experience at High Leigh 
provided an answer in no uncertain terms. This is the dominant 
impression that remains. This was indeed a Brotherhood, there 
was unity of spirit, there was a solvent for the problems—it 
was, it is, the Spirit of Jesus Christ, and here was not merely a 
demonstration, but the Reality. 


The Hymnal 


Have you ever attended a conference of men and women of 
many languages with nevertheless a deep sense of unity of aspira- 
tion, and then felt the difficulty of common simultaneous expres- 
sion of praise and adoration, and petition? In silent meditation 
and prayer language has no divisive power, but in the common 
vocal expression of a common gladness there is difficulty of 
word, and rhythm, and cadence. The gathering at High Leigh 
had the happy experience of finding the language difficulty largely 
removed, while the musical setting was a delight in itself. It 
may truly be said that whilst the tributes paid to the compiler 
of the new hymnal were many, the experience of an added spir- 
itual joy in our devotional meetings was universal. 


Leading Questions 


The Committee was called to consider specially four questions 
of high importance,—of which the first, “What conception of 
God does Jesus reveal to us?” and the fourth, “What is the 
function of international study and action in the life and work of 
the Christian Movements?” may be considered as fundamental. 
It may be admitted at once that no definite findings were arrived 
at on these issues. 

Question One was considered by the gathering as a whole. 
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To some the session was a disappointment. It revealed wide 
diversities of view, different emphases, sometimes an utter inability 
of one group to apprehend the truth so plain to another group,— 
and yet this very diversity of outlook and understanding made all 
the more emphatic the basic unity. In the words of the Report 
presented as a basis of discussion, “The God of Christianity is 
before all things a God who saves.” “His interest is not confined 
to one people or to one race; His interest is not conditioned by 
the level of our moral and spiritual progress. He is the Father 
of all.” And it is this realization so vital at High Leigh which 
is the basis of the Spiritual Fellowship experienced by the Federa- 
tion as a whole. : 

But alongside this assurance there was the further realization | 
that not all the truth has become evident as yet, that in its further 
unfolding all have a part, and that those things which we appear 
to see each for himself so clearly now will become even for us 
grander and more satisfying as they take their places in a nobler 
conception to which all God’s children have contributed according 
to their genius and spiritual endowment. ‘“‘Whatever be the 
number or the quality of the Christian truths which we have 
grasped through vital experience, [we believe] that in a spiritual 
attitude of intellectual and religious search for truth” we have a 
solid foundation on which to base a fellowship true and sincere. 

In International and Inter-racial Relationships the discussions 
again laid bare considerable diversity of view. There was no 
hesitation about re-affirming the Peking declaration in regard to 
the fundamental equality of all races. This was not to deny “the 
great and very real difficulties facing many Movements,” but a 
pledge was taken resolutely to apply “this fundamental principle 
and the results of our study in every-day life in our colleges and 
nations,” and to make “a further study of this problem of race 
especially in its biological, economic, and social aspects.” 


War 


The subject of war presented greater difficulties still. Here 
was the very quintessence of evil, of selfishness, hatred, and pride. 
Could the W. S. C. F. point out any way of preventing war? 
In the Commission dealing with this subject, as indeed in the 
gathering as a whole, it soon became evident that there were two 
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main lines of thought, each strongly held and evidently not to be 
harmonized for the time being. On the one hand was what was 
called for convenience the Anglo-Saxon view, that war is con- 
trary to the will of God, and that if war is to be prevented it 
must be by the application of the principles of Jesus to the whole 
corporate life of men and nations. Herein was the hope of a 
glorious possibility. 

The Middle European view was based on the principle that 
“It is God Himself who alone can establish His Kingdom and 
it is only in His Kingdom that there can be true peace.” In effect 
they said, Corporate action to prevent war in a state of society 
in which Sin is still regnant is impossible. 

My impression is that as the Meeting proceeded there was 
an increasing sense of the difficulties, of the enormity of the 
evil which eventuates in war, and that we arrived at a deeper 
appreciation of the cost of salvation. ‘‘He who spared not His 
own Son” did not lightly pay this price. 

And so we were driven back once again on God, united in our 
desire to know and to obey the will of God, and with renewed 
confidence that in Jesus Christ alone is to be found peace and life. 


Great Moments 


This unconquerable optimism in the face of apparent defeat 
was to me the great note of the Meeting. Who that was present 
will forget that message from Africa—spoken by a Negro, the 
descendant of slaves, with a heritage of wrong and oppression at 
the hands of the white man—that from the Dark Continent was 
to come a new interpretation of Hope, and Patience, and Suffer- 
ing, when this people shall have seen the light of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ? Which of us will fail to remember the 
note of confidence with which our Chairman told of the work 
among Moslems throughout the world? Once again the Challenge 
of Islam was presented, but with the challenge there was a sure 
call to faith and courage and victory in the name of our all- 
conquering Christ. 

And then there comes to mind ever and again that testimony 
from a little group of people, working, praying, serving, living, 
and dying, for Christ, surrounded by all the forces of evil and 
persecution and Anti-Christ. With what quiet confidence was 
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the question flung out, “What message shall we take back? Are 
you ready to take our places in the battle line?” 


European Student Relief 


Finally one further strong impression from High Leigh must 
be mentioned. The work of E. S. R. has to go on. It is 
the complement of the realization of world fellowship for which 
the Federation stands. It is not a proselytizing agency, it is 
not even directly religious, but it is essentially Christian, and 
that same spirit of loyal, loving obedience to Jesus Christ which 
required the Federation at Beatenberg to begin this work con- 
strains us still to go on, for the need, if less to-day, is still great 
and urgent. The W. S. C. F. could not fail to respond to the ~ 
appeals, “Come over and help us,” from so many students in 
dire need in Europe, and those of us who were at High Leigh 
must have rejoiced at the ever-recurring testimonies to “the spirit 
of E. S. R.” which besides supplying material needs has meant 
a renewal of hope in the souls of thousands of students. But 
once again we realized at High Leigh that to follow a Divine 
impulse is to step out on a journey leading to wider and wider 
fields of service. European Student Relief cannot be the end 
for the W. S. C. F. whilst there are world needs calling for our 
help. “The World is my parish,” said John Wesley. The W. S. 
C. F. can have no less a constituency. 


The Whole Line will Advance! 


And so as one’s memory ranges back over the all too short 
time at High Leigh, the words of the Apostle come to mind 
once more, “Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” Truly we 
saw Him, and His message was, “Work on—Pray on—Trust on.” 


What I Learned at High Leigh 


By Jutrio Navarro Monzo 


I must confess that my first impression was one of scepticism 
when I examined for the first time the programme of the Gen- 
eral Committee of the World’s Student Christian Federation and 
saw in it that the fundamental point to be discussed would be 
the conception that each of us has of the character and personality 
of God, as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

I was then in Montevideo and frankly it seemed to me that 
it was not worth while to call people, dispersed all over the world, 
to discuss a point totally destitute of practical interest. I myself, 
at least, felt no desire at all to undertake a journey to Europe— 
having so much to do in South America—if such a journey were 
to have no other object than to spend several days hearing discus- 
sions more or less Byzantine. 

The weeks during which I was in High Leigh, in close contact 
with the delegates of our Movement in almost every country of 
the world, served to convince me that I had suffered from a 
misapprehension, founded on the idea, almost unconsciously 
accepted, that, among Christians, and specially among Christian 
workers, the conception of God would, of course, be similar. 


The Fundamental Problem 


As a matter of fact, in the deepest of the modern problems 
discussed at High Leigh (the problems of the relations between 
classes or nations) the great problem of our conceptions of the 
nature of God was implicit and constituted the real and funda- 
mental hindrance, among us, to arriving at a common solution. 

Discussing those problems, apparently so practical, so up-to- 
date, I needed very little time to be convinced that in the deepest 
sense we were touching the most transcendent and eternal: the 
enigma of the reason and object of human life, the enigma of the 
Universe. As always happens all around the world, although 
many cannot perceive it, we at High Leigh were really divided 
not by our conceptions of the War or the Peace, the progress or 
the repetition of history, but by our conceptions of the nature 
of God and His relations with human life. 
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A Revealing Experience 


But my first impression, in Montevideo, can still be explained 
and justified. As a matter of fact, 1 had never realized that 
there could exist, at least in our World’s Student Christian Move- 
ment, the kind of mentality that was revealed to me by some of 
our friends of the European Continent: by French, Swiss, and 
Scandinavians, and principally by Germans. For example, I had 
never conceived that some of our brethren would prefer to begin 
with the problem of sin, with the problem of individual salvation, 
in order to arrive, by that way, at the definition of their con- 
ception of God. But this revelation, itself, has shown me the 
usefulness of a meeting that, taking each one from his more or ~ 
less quiet corner, snatching each one out of his inevitable pro- 
vincialism, puts him in contact with the kind of mentality to-day 
existing in the Christian world. 

I had never before dreamed of the existence of an attitude 
that—with no desire to be disagreeable to those who profess it— 
I should call quietist : the attitude assumed by those of our friends 
who, carrying to an extreme their lack of confidence in human 
effort, seeing in the last War a proof of the uselessness of that 
effort, the bankruptcy of a civilization founded exclusively on the 
confidence of man in himself, have assumed the extreme position 
of putting themselves in the hands of God, believing in nothing 
else. 

And when those friends, deciding to avoid everything that 
could have a taint of Positivism, began to assert in our study of 
international relations that the Kingdom of God is presumed to 
be achieved by the Divine Power without the least need of human 
help (and provoked the discussion about whether God works or 
does not work through us), I must confess that at first I could 
not understand why such problems were posed to us. 


One of the Great Lessons of High Leigh 


I could understand it at last, and, for me at least, one of the 
great lessons of the High Leigh general meeting was the revela- 
tion of the existence of that state of conscience that needs, first 
of all, to pose such intellectual problems, without the least hope, 
in many cases, to resolve them. Byzantine those problems may 
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be, and with all the dangers that the history of Byzantium shows, 
but, Byzantine or not, that kind of mentality, that state of con- 
science, is a fact, and, so far, a point that must be taken into 
consideration by those who are fond of facts, and of facts only. 


The Value of Diverse Views 


But this is not the only lesson that I learned at High Leigh. 
The other one was that if this kind of pre-occupation can con- 
duce to the most sterile Byzantinism, at the same time the prac- 
tical point of view can conduce to a not less sterile contempt for 
any kind of intellectual activity. So far, our Continental Euro- 
pean friends have as great a contribution to give to the opposite 
side as it has to give to them. 

The opposite side, of course, was supposed to be the Anglo- 
Saxon, and when the writer of these lines stood with it, the only 
possible explanation to some of the members was that the influ- 
ence of the United States in South America is now so great that 
they have already conquered us spiritually, as they are supposed 
to wish to conquer us materially. 


Another Prevalent Misconception Removed 


But later, too, the facts proved wrong the assumption that the 
differences of mind were mainly between Anglo-Saxons and Con- 
tinental Europeans, when Czecho-Slovakians, Greeks, Italians, 
Polish, and Roumanians, as well as Africans and Japanese agreed 
with British and North and South Americans to sign a declaration 
of their belief that God works through men, and through men 
exclusively, to obtain human objects. 

This, perhaps, has also been one of the great results of High 
Leigh, if not to me—who was already convinced of it—at least to 
those who supposed that the ancient rivalry between England and 
France represented the exclusive poles of the human mind. 

The truth is that the difference is an ancient one. Not between 
Wells’s conception of God and that of Pascal—as one of the 
French delegates said—but between the subjective and the objec- 
tive type of Christian; and at High Leigh it was proved, once 
more, that each one needs the other, and both can feel united, in 
a spirit of brotherhood and prayer, in the love of God, the 
Father, revealed in the love of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Notes on Contributors 


The Reverend Frederick Arthur Cockin, M.A. (University College, 
Oxford) ; Study Secretary, Student Christian Movement of Great Britain 


and Ireland. 

Miss Julie MatouSkova (Prague University); A.B. (Vassar College, 
U. S. A.); Secretary, Confederation of Student Renaissance Movements. 

Max Yergan, B.A. (Shaw University, U. S. A.); Secretary, Students’ 
Christian Association of South Africa. 

Professor H. J. A. Woodruff, M.C.R.S., L.R.C.P. (Melbourne Univer- 
sity) ; late Chairman, State Council of Victoria. 

Julio Navarro Monzé; Travelling Secretary, Continental Staff, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations ‘of South America. 
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Call for the Observance of the Universal 


Day of Prayer for Students 
Sunday, November 16, 1924 


THE Call to Prayer for November 16, 1924, follows close on the Meeting 
of the General Committee at High Leigh. Representatives of the Christian 
students of thirty-five nationalities gathered there for counsel and prayer. 
Our Call reflects the situation they faced. 

High Leigh was the third meeting of the General Committee since the 
War. At Beatenberg, 1920, and Peking, 1922, God manifested His will 
for our Federation work through the impelling drive of post-war circum- 
stance. It was clear beyond all dispute that, in the face of famine, the 
Federation must embark on European Student Relief; in the face of China’s 
spiritual need, on a Conference in China; in the face of world confusion, 
on an endeavour to find the will of God for Christian students concerning 
international and inter-racial relationships and concerning war. The direc- 
tions on the sign-post were writ large; we could not choose but see; and 
we have walked the path marked out for us, albeit with stumbling and 
hesitating feet. 

But now, as the world settles down after the War, there are no such 
distinct signs. High Leigh shows us much to encourage—a more eager 
and sacrificial participation in Federation work by all the Movements, a 
greater clearness about our common aims—but, with it all, a far greater 
uncertainty about what our policy should be. 

We stand before a more complicated situation. We face increasing 
demands of all kinds for help from the Federation—speakers for student 
evangelism, international literature as a means of deepening the spiritual 
life, revised methods of Bible study, extension into new fields, special aid 
for young Movements, demands for apologetic work, social work, and all 
manner of specialists. A number of new Movements, each with their own 
problems, are entering or preparing to enter the Federation. The need of 
the missionary work of the Church is to-day tremendously insistent. Mass 
movements in India, education in Africa, present-day conditions in the 
Moslem world—to meet all these, the Church demands the best our 
Universities and our Movements can give. European Student Relief, having 
met primary emergencies, comes back to us with an urgent plea for fresh 
effort in new regions of life and thought. The Federation is no longer the 
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to student organizations, Churches, Youth Movements, and other various 
movements command a share of the attention of the student world: hence 
puzzling problems of relationship and co-operation. 

In the face of these multiple needs, we acknowledge with shame the 
many opportunities which we miss through lack of faith and courage, and 
the sin and shortcoming which mar our best efforts. Overwhelmed with the 
sense of our own utter inadequacy amidst this tumult of insistent demands 
on the Federation, we are conscious of one supreme need: that God will 
unveil to us His Mind concerning our life and His will concerning our 
work. Many plans are presented to us, but God has but one Plan for the 
Federation. The obstacle to the fulfilment of that Plan is our unwillingness 
to see and our unfitness to carry out His Holy Will. We seek your prayers, 
therefore, that God will reveal His will for us in all things, great and 
small, and that individually and collectively, grace may be given to us to do 
that will with all our heart, with all our mind, and with all our strength. 

“Lighten our darkness, we beseech Thee, O Lord; and by Thy great 
mercy defend us from all perils and dangers of this time; for the Sake 
of Thy Only Son, Our Saviour, Jesus Christ.” Amen. 

“Lord, grant that we may never seek to bend the straight to the crooked, 
that is, Thy will to ours, but that we may ever bend the crooked to the 
straight, that is, our will to Thine, that Thy will may be done and Thy 
Kingdom come.” Amen, ae 


Let us give humble and hearty thanks: 


For the Meeting of the General Committee at High Leigh; for the 
longing there revealed for unity and fellowship; above all, for the Presence 
and Guidance of Almighty God. 

For the good work accomplished everywhere by our secretaries, and espe- 
cially for the drawing closer into our fellowship of isolated Movements 
through the visits of Dr. Mott, Mr. Hurrey, and Monsieur Henriod to the 
Near East, Australasia, and South Africa. 

For the new Student Christian Movements in Greece, in Jamaica, and 
amongst the women students in Korea. : 

For all Movements and members who are standing fast in tribulation, 
anguish, peril, famine, imprisonment, and in the face of death. 

For the abundant answer of God to the faith in which the European 
Student Relief was undertaken; for the love and fellowship generated 
through it, and especially for the E. S. R. Conference at Schloss Elmau. 

For the awakening of missionary zeal and love in many Movements; and 
eystad for the results of the Student Volunteer Convention, Indianapo- 
fission ens 

For the blessing of God on all this year’s efforts for student evangelism, 
particularly on the work for Russian student refugees; for the increasing 
recognition of the claims of the Christian Gospel by students in India. 

For many victories over national and racial prejudice and distrust: and for ~ 
courage and perseverance manifested by our Movements in facing the 
social, national, or racial problems of their own land. 


Let us join in Intercession: 


For the Movements newly admitted into affiliated or corresponding mem- 
bership, in Hungary, the Philippines, Bulgaria, and Roumania: that they 
may be strengthened to do their special share in the task of the Federation. 

For the baptism of wisdom, power, and love for all our secretaries and 
for the members of the Executive and General Committees; for the work 
of our Oriental secretary in Europe, America. and Asia. that the fullest 
contribution may thereby be given by East to West, and West to East. 

For Student Christian Movements amongst African students in Africa 
and elsewhere. 

For all Student Christian Movement work carried on amongst students 
in Moslem lands. 

For an increased offering of life to meet urgent missionary calls, and for 
the special blessing of God on the International Missionary Conference, 
Manchester, England, January, 1925. 

net God will call and prepare for their work the leaders we so sorely 
need. 

That the serious financial position of many Movements may be relieved, 
and that no call of God to the Federation may go unanswered through lack 
of courage, resource, and sacrifice in financial work. 

For light on the methods of Bible study which can meet the spiritual 
needs of the present student generation in different lands. 

For the literature of the Federation and of all the National Movements; 
and for all editors and publication secretaries. : 

That the many students who recognize the beauty of the Gospel message 
may be led on to realize in Jesus the fulness of a Saviour’s power. 


On behalf of the General Committee of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
Joun R. Mort, Chairman 
ELIZABETH KURUVILLA | Fe aa ere Be 
TISSINGION TATLOW.. fv 7 soe 
H. C. Rutcers, Treasurer . : 
Henry-Louis HEenriop, Acting General Secretary 
September 1, 1924 
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